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THE LYEIC ELEMENT IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

By AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD. 
(Read before the Society December 14, 1903.) 

There is a feature in the life of every people which 
has been commonly neglected by historians. We have 
abundant chronicles of events, of battles and sieges, of 
rebellions and revolutions, of laws and politics, of in- 
ventions and discoveries. But the inner history that 
reveals the true spirit of the people, the emotions that 
stir them in great crises, the humor that finds vent in 
satire and in caricature, the feeling that breaks forth 
in song— goes for the most part unrecorded. 

Yet there is no question that this imaginative ele- 
ment, if we may so call it, exerts a powerful influence on 
the popular mind, and aids in fixing principles, and in 
moulding the course of events. We recognize the truth 
of that often-quoted and always misquoted saying of 
a stout Scotch republican of two centuries ago, Andrew 
Fletcher : ' ' I knew a very wise man that believed that 
if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws of a nation.' ' 
Indeed, who is there among us that can repeat the lan- 
guage of any law? and who that cannot repeat multi- 
tudes of poetical lines that live in memory forever? 
As the world's greatest poet wrote: 

" The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 
Let no such man be trusted." 
211 
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Find, if you can, a man who can hear the grand 
choral lines of " The Star Spangled Banner " pealing 
forth without a thrill of emotion, and you will find 
either a man without a heart, or one whose heart is not 
in the right place. 

There are few agencies that exert more power over 
the minds of a people than the songs which acquire 
wide currency in times of public excitement. These 
verses, often thrown off at white heat from some poetic 
brain, are caught up and repeated from mouth to 
mouth, until they acquire a celebrity not always justi- 
fied by their merit. Sometimes, however, a song has 
such inherent felicity of sentiment, of melody, or of 
expression— or even of all combined— that it is taken 
out of the rank of ephemeral verse, and becomes clas- 
sical. In a very few instances also, a song which meets 
great popular favor comes at last to be what is known 
as a national song. Especially is this honor apt to be 
conferred upon a song to which a striking and harmo- 
nious vocal and instrumental score is set by some musi- 
cal composer. Such a melody, intoned with mingled 
power and sweetness, by harmonious human voices, 
joined to the swelling notes of the organ, or a full 
orchestra, vibrates through all the air, thrills the hearts 
of the listeners, and realizes Shakespeare's words: 

" Such harmony is in immortal souls." 

Whether the people of the United States have a na- 
tional song is a question open to wide difference of 
opinion. Certainly we have none that can be regarded 
as adopted by national authority. In our complex sys- 
tem of government, where all powers not expressly 
granted by the Constitution are reserved to the States 
or to the people, it follows that Congress has no more 
power to prescribe a national song than a national 
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flower, or a national game or custom. In the year 1861, 
when the people were stirred by the unexampled excite- 
ment of the war waged to preserve the Union, a com- 
mittee of gentlemen in New York offered a prize 
of five hundred dollars for a national hymn, which 
should fitly embody patriotic sentiment— not a war 
song, but one adapted for the whole Union, and for all 
time. About twelve hundred metrical compositions 
were sent in, and after being duly read and considered, 
the committee announced their unanimous conclusion 
that no one of them was well suited for a national 
hymn. They therefore made no award. While some 
of the poems exhibited much poetic excellence as lyrical 
compositions, many were marked by vulgarity and bad 
taste, bad grammar, bad rhythm, bad sentiment— bad 
rhymes, and bad spelling— in short, they were every- 
thing which a national hymn ought not to be. 

While we have as yet no formally adopted national 
song, there was issued an order of the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1889, requiring that " the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner " should be played at morning colors, and " Hail 
Columbia ' ' at evening colors, on all war vessels of the 
United States, and at naval stations. This regulation 
is still in force. The Army Regulations, on the other 
hand, do not prescribe what airs shall be played by 
military bands of the United States, but empower com- 
manding officers to require them to play " national and 
patriotic airs " on suitable occasions. 

Of the three or four prominent lyrics sometimes 
styled national songs, it may be remarked that the one 
entitled " America," written about 1832 by Samuel F. 
Smith, and beginning "My country, 'tis of thee," is 
rather a devotional hymn than a national song. It is 
quite unfitted for a march, and it has no chorus, though 
evincing fine sentiment and some lyric power. Both 
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its meter and its music, moreover, are borrowed from 
the British " God Save the King." 

The second lyric, " Hail! Columbia !" was written 
by Joseph Hopkinson in 1798. It is a purely patriotic 
hymn, without local allusion, and has a few fine lines, 
as these in the climax of the poem : 

" Sound, sound the trump of fame, 
Let Washington's great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause! " 

But as a whole, the lyric is essentially commonplace. 

" Yankee Doodle," another claimant to the honor of 
being a national air, has no merit whatever, except as 
a quick-step march, played by a lively brass band. The 
words are unspeakably and irredeemably silly. The 
British gave us the air, in the French war in 1755; 
and our Revolutionary sires gave it back to them in 
1775 and since, when this queer old smashing tune has 
testified to America's pluck and power, on land and sea. 

Is " The Star-Spangled Banner " of Francis S. Key 
a fit composition to be regarded as a national song? 
It is objected to it that the lines are too long, that it is 
difficult to sing it in tune, and that it is too local, in 
describing a particular event, whereas a national song 
should be broadly general in character. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that it is original, elevated, and in- 
spiring, full to the brim of patriotic feeling. The 
melody admits of solo, duet and chorus. Its spirit fitly 
represents a free nation, full of energy and exulting 
hope. It is martial enough for a battle hymn, as it was 
born amid the bursting of the shells, and the thunder of 
the guns ; and its closing verse and grand choral lines 
fit it in a good degree for a national anthem in time of 
peace. 

The American Revolution gave birth to many patri- 
otic songs, none of which were of distinguished merit. 
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Dr. Prime, of New York, wrote "A Song for the Sons 
of Liberty. ' ' Here are two stanzas : 

" In story we 're told 

How our fathers of old 
Braved the rage of the wind and the waves; 

And crossed the deep o'er, 

To this desolate shore, 
All because they would not be slaves. 

" The birthright we hold 

Shall never be sold, 
But sacred maintained to our graves; 

And before we comply, 

We will gallantly die, 
For we must not, we will not be slaves ! " 

William Billings (1746-1800) was one of the earliest 
native writers of music in America, and an ardent pa- 
triot in Revolutionary times. He published half a 
dozen collections of hymns, mostly with score. One of 
them thus began : 

" Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And slavery clink her galling chains, 
We fear them not, we trust in God, — 
New England's God forever reigns. 

" Howe and Burgoyne, and Clinton too, 
With Prescott and Cornwallis joined, 
Together plot pur overthrow, 
In one infernal league combined." 

The verses following, with others to the tune of "God 
Save the King," appeared in 1779 in the Pennsylvania 
Packet: 

" God save the Thirteen States ! 
Long rule . the United States — 

God save our States! 
Make us victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
No tyrants over us, 

God save our States ! 
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" We'll fear no tyrants nod, 
Nor stern oppression's rod, 

Till fame's no more, 
Thus, Liberty, when driven 
From Europe's states, is given 
A safe retreat and haven 

On our free shore." 

During the second war with Great Britain, in 1812- 
1815, the larger number of patriotic lyrics written were 
naval songs. This grew out of the great success of the 
American cruisers against the British armed vessels, 
mainly on the lakes. 

An ode sung at a dinner to the officers of the cele- 
brated frigate Constitution, after her victory over the 
British war ship Guerriere, had these lines: 

" Why lulls Britannia's thunder, 

That waked the watery war? 
Why stays that gallant Guerriere, 

Whose streamers waved so fair ? 
That streamer drinks the ocean wave! 

That warrior's fight is o'er! 
Still they ride, side hy side, 

While Columbia's thunders roar; 
While her cannon's fire is flashing fast, 

And her Yankee thunders roar." 

And here is a naval quatrain, to the tune of "Yankee 
Doodle " : 

" Yankee sailors have a knack, 
Haul away! yeo ho, boys; 
Of pulling down a British jack, 
'Gainst any odds you know, boys." 

A naval victory of Commodore Rodgers is thus cele- 
brated : 

" John Bull, who has for ten years past 
Been daily growing prouder, 
Has got another taste at last 
Of Yankee ball and powder. 
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" Finding our injuries prolonged, 
Become a growing evil, 
Our Commodore got leave, if wronged, 
To blow 'em to the devil. 

"And Rodgers is a spunky lad 
In naval battles handy, 
Twas he who whipped the Turks so well, 
With Yankee Doodle dandy." 

The Mexican war of 1846-7 gave birth to a volume 
entitled, " National Songs, Ballads, and Patriotic 
Poetry, chiefly devoted to the War of 1846.' ' Here ia 
a specimen verse : 

" Ere the fair land of Texas, a star of our flag 
Shall be dimmed by the Mexican foe, 
Arouse, sons of freedom, on mountain and crag, 
And crush the usurpers full low! " 

A "Song of the Volunteers" thus began: 

" The Mexicans are on our soil, 
In war they wish to embroil ; 
They've tried their best and worst to vex us, 
By murdering our brave men in Texas. 
We're on our way to Rio Grande, 
And with arms they'll find us handy." 

I come now to a branch of the subject which should 
be treated with special care, involving, as it does, the 
political prejudices and passions of the past sixty 
years. It is the historian's business to make faithful 
record of all popular excitements and extravagances, 
while refraining from undue personal reflections, and 
from blowing the trumpet of any party. How prodi- 
gious a share, in the history of human error, has 
been occupied by the exaggerated campaign eloquence 
and campaign minstrelsy of our politics, it requires but 
an impartial retrospect to show. At each quadrennial 
upheaval, termed a Presidential election, we are treated 
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to a saturnalia of scandal, compared with which the 
ordinary newspaper pabulum of other years is insipid 
and tame. All the weapons in the arsenal of detraction 
are drawn upon, and party malignity and personal 
defamation become the order of the day. 

Concerning ourselves here with the campaign songs 
which have entered into the political history of the 
country, I find the first notable examples in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1840, which witnessed the defeat 
of the Democratic party and the election of the Whig 
candidate, William Henry Harrison. That contest was 
one of the most exciting and picturesque ever seen. 
Very early in the summer began the great series of 
mass meetings that were kept up till election day in 
November. The Democrats had unwittingly supplied 
their opponents with the watch-word of the campaign 
by ridiculing General Harrison as an uncultivated old 
farmer, who lived in a log cabin, and drank hard cider 
habitually. The Whigs took up the challenge, and log 
cabins and barrels of cider became all the rage, being 
carried in long and enthusiastic processions, marching 
to the music of military bands. 

I well remember how I walked, led by boyish love of 
a show, from my home in Amherst, Mass., to North- 
ampton, nine miles distant, to attend a great outpour- 
ing of the people, addressed by campaign orators, and 
enlivened by campaign songs. Then first I heard the 
stirring strains of the chorus which was supposed to 
ring the knell of Van Buren : 



' Van, Van is a used up man, 

Hurrah for old Tippecanoe! 
And surely you'll give him your vote, 

And surely I will too; 
And we'll clear the way to the White House, 

For old Tippecanoe, and Tyler too, 
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For old Tippecanoe, my boys, 

For old Tippecanoe, 
We'll take a mug of cider yet 

For old Tippecanoe! " 

In that " log cabin and hard cider campaign," Gen- 
eral Harrison, ignoring the dignity supposed to sur- 
round a Presidential candidate, himself took a part, 
speaking in Dayton, Chillicothe and other large towns 
in Ohio, which was his own state. Among the favorite 
songs of that day was one satirizing Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, in such strains as these: 

" John C. Calhoun, my Jo John, I'm sorry for your fate, 
YouVe nullified the tariff laws, you've nullified your state, 
You've nullified your party, John, and principles, you know, 
And now you've nullified yourself, John C. Calhoun, my Jo." 

The election contest of 1840 was styled the " Sing- 
ing Campaign,' ' but the Clay and Polk election of four 
years later was equally entitled to that name. Half a 
dozen campaign song books were issued, but I can give 
only a sample or two of the refrains. Here is one : 

" Wake up, Whigs, all come along, 
For Harry Clay we'll go it strong." 

Another became celebrated as the "Coon song," the 
first verse of which thus ran : 

" The moon was shining sliver bright, 
The stars with glory crowned the night, 
High on a limb that same old coon 
Was singing to himself this tune; 
Get out o' the way, you're all unlucky, 
Clear the track for old Kfltttucky." 

Another chorus ran: 

" They say Jimmy Polk is a very nice man, 
Long live Harry Clay! 
But we'll use him up as we used little Van, 
Long live Harry Clay! " 
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Per contra, the "Polk and Dallas Minstrel' J thus 
sang the Star-Spangled Banner of the Democrats : 

" Oh say, can you see, through fierce faction's dark night, 

The flag of Democracy gallantly gleaming, 
Whose stars never shed a more beautiful light, 

Than now o'er Dallas and Polk mildly beaming! 
Oh! thus it e'er when our party shall stand 

Between, these great States and the Whigs' desolation, 
Blest with freedom and peace, may the well-governed land 

Join the party whose zeal wrought this great reformation ! 
Let us sing the good day when in battle array, 

We triumph o'er both Frelinghuysen and Clay; 
And bright shall the flag of Democracy wave 

O'er the land and the people 'tis destined to save! " 

Another melody thus terminates : 

" Farewell, oh ! farewell to thee, Clay of Kentucky, 
We'll leave thee to wander by Salt River's shore; 
We well might have known that thy cause was unlucky, 
For the Democrats beat thee so often before! " 

In 1848 came the " Bough and Eeady " candidate of 
the Whigs, General Zachary Taylor, who was matched 
against General Cass, the Democratic nominee. Sev- 
eral " Eough and Ready Songsters " appeared with 
melodies like the following: 

" Then here's to the chieftain who urged on the fight, 
And nobly defended our flag, 
And said, as he saw the foe march to the fight, 
A little more grape, Captain Bragg! " 

Here is another: 

" He's on victory's track, and he can't be put back, 
For the people have said that they trust in Old Zach; 
So our brave Rough and Ready in triumph shall run, 
Till the White House is reached, and our victory won! " 

In that election of 1848, a third candidate was nomi- 
nated, by the Free Soil party, composed of come-outers 
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from the Democrats on the slavery-extension issue, and 
a large body of "Liberty party " men, who had voted 
for James G. Birney in 1844. Van Buren and Adams 
was their rallying cry. 

" Throw out the broad canvass to catch the free wind. 
Leave old party issues, like rubbish, behind, 
With Van Buren and Adams to lead on our van, 
Live and die we for freedom, for truth and for man! " 

And here is a " Free Soil " chorus: 

"For freedom and free soil, my boys, 
For freedom and free soil, 
Ring out the shout to all about, 
For freedom and free soil." 

And the Democrats were not behind with campaign 
minstrelsy, as witness these lines: 

"They come in Democratic van, 

From old Kentucky and Michigan, 
Within the nation's seat to shine, 

In eighteen hundred forty-nine. 
For every state declares it so, 

That Cass and Butler in must go, 
Next Fourth of March will prove it so, 

For thus have freemen willed it, oh ! " 

The first Presidential campaign of the Eepublican 
party was in 1856, when John C. Fremont was then- 
candidate against James Buchanan. Fremont songs 
were rife all over the North. Here are specimens, set 
to the music of well-known airs : 

"We are going to have a President, 

In a few days — few days; 
His name is John C. Fremont, 

We are all going for him. 
Old Buchanan can't come in, 

In a few days — few days; 
Millard Fillmore can't begin, 

For we shan't vote for him." 
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Another : 



Another: 



" Free speech Fremont will aye defend, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
And slavery's curse he'll ne'er extend, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 

" Free soil, free men, 

Free speech, free pen, 
Freedom from slavery's thrall; 

Free North, free East, 

Free South, free West, 
Freedom for one and all! 

Free ports, free seas, 

Free ships, free breeze, 
Free homesteads for the people; 
Free bells on every steeple, 
Free pulpits and free preachers ; 
(Three cheers for all the Beechers). 
Freedom's star-spangled banners, 
Waving o'er gallant Kansas ; 
Freedom from Border smugglers, 
Three groans for Pierce and Douglas! " 



It is hardly possible for those who have never 
shared in the enthusiasm of a great political mass 
meeting to conceive of the furor sometimes inspired by 
speeches and songs. Held, for the most part, in the 
open air, with the broad blue sky for canopy, the audi- 
tors take on a freedom not elsewhere seen, and shout 
their vociferous approval, or roar forth a chorus, at the 
top of their many-voiced lungs. All that is sung or 
spoken goes to confirm opinion, and to strengthen them 
in their party faith. 

The second campaign of the Republicans in 1860 was 
won against three other candidates, Douglas, Breckin- 
ridge and Bell. Lincoln did not receive a majority of 
the popular vote cast, but having a large plurality over 
Douglas, he carried 17 out of the 33 states, and received 
a majority of 57 in the electoral vote. Other Presi- 
dents who have been elected by a minority of the popu- 
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lar vote have been Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Cleveland (in two elections) and Benjamin Har- 
rison. All of these received a plurality of the votes— 
except Hayes. 

The 1860 campaign was one of the most memorable 
historically, in the annals of the country. It was 
marked by immense mass meetings, imposing torch- 
light processions, exhaustless stump speeches, and 
ringing campaign songs. " Wide- Awake ." clubs, 
" Wide- Awake " hats, " Wide-Awake " banners, and 
" Wide- Awake " songs were all the rage. I can give 
but few brief samples of what were sung in those stir- 
ring days, and in that shouting campaign: 

" Old honest Abe we will elect, 

In a few days — few days ; 
The Loco-focos we'll eject, 

And send Buchanan home: 
For we will wait no longer. 

Than a few days — few days, 
For we can wait no longer, 

To send Buchanan home." 

Another melody began: 

" Hurrah for the choice of the nation, 
Our chieftain so brave and so true ; 
We'll go for the great Reformation, 
For Lincoln and Liberty too! " 

" Hurrah for our cause, of all causes the best, 
Hurrah for old Abe, honest Abe of the West! " 

And here is a third : 

" Unconquerable as the waves — Hurrah ! 
We'll bury all the Federal knaves — Hurrah ! 

With honest Abe to lead the van, 
Bushwhackers, stop us if you can — Hurrah! 
Three hearty cheers, boys, for our cause — Hurrah ! 
Three for the Union and the Laws — Hurrah! 

Now forward! and the day is won, 
For Illinois' undaunted son — Hurrah ! " 
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Lincoln was renominated and elected in 1864. Again 
the " Wide- Awake " meetings were melodious with 
songs like this: 

"Here's a toast for all to think on, 

A song for all to sing — 
Here's a health to thee, Abe Lincoln, 

Now let the welkin ring. 
Here's a health to thee, Abe Lincoln, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Here's a health to thee, Abe Lincoln, 

And Andy Johnson, too! " 



Another: 



" No sectional feuds shall e'er sever 

The bands which our forefathers wrought; 
The Union forever and ever! 

Unsullied, unstained and unbought, 
Is the watchword from Lincoln we borrow, 

And he stands by his promise so true, 
Then who will our leader not follow, 

When his flag is the Red, White and Blue"? 

Still another opens thus: 

" Hurrah ! hurrah for Uncle Abe, 
Hurrah — hurrah for Andy, 
Hurrah for all the Union boys, 
And Yankee Doodle Dandy! " 

" Three cheers for every one who loves 
Our glorious Yankee nation, 
We'll whip the rebels well, my boys, 
Then manage all creation." 

The Democratic ticket, too, had its songsters in 1864, 
when General McClellan ran on a Peace platform 
against Lincoln on a "War for the Union " ticket. 

Here are some lines : 

"The long-tried Democrats our country will defend, 
They will maintain their rights, aye, to the bitter end! 
The Union must and shall, true Democrats all cry, 
It shall forever be preserved on old State Rights, for aye! " 
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" Long live Democracy, our country to adorn, 
With equal rights to North and South, as in our Nation's morn." 

And here is another: 

" McClellan's for the Union, 
And triumph sure he must; 
A cause so just will prosper 
If in God we place our trust: 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
For 'little Mac' hurrah! 
Hurrah for the dear old flag, 
With every stripe and star." 

In 1868 the Seymour and Blair songster thus sounded 
the loud timbrel against General Grant, the candidate 
of the Eepublicans : 

" We are ready for the conflict, 

With loyal hearts and true, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Seymour. 

And we'll surely gain in progress, 

In the work we have to do, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Seymour." 

In the next quadrennial contest, in 1872, General 
Grant was opposed by Horace Greeley, the candidate 
of the Liberal Eepublicans and the Democrats. Many 
Were the popular melodies composed and sung for the 
Tribune editor, "the sage farmer of Chappaqua." 
Here is one: 

" We have joined the band of Liberals, to save our country's name, 
Shouting for honest Horace Greeley! 
We have heard from all the Democrats, and they will do the same, 
Shouting for honest Horace Greeley. 

Greeley forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah! 

Down with Long Branch, and up with Chappaqua! 

And we will rally round the white hat, we will rally once again, 

Shouting for honest Horace Greeley." 

Another song, parodied upon Macaulay's stirring 
lyric, "the Battle of Ivry," began thus: 
15 
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" Now glory to the ballot bo*, from which all glories are, 
And glory to our candidate, the sage of Chappaqua ! " 

The Grant minstrels in 1872 were also prolific in 
parodies of familiar verses, adapted to satirise his op- 
ponent, Horace Greeley. Here is one specimen: 

"A Dirge foe H. G. 
" Close the polls, his work is done, 
What to him is friend or f oeman ? 
Rise of wheat or fall of corn, 

Woodhull, Stone, or other woman ? 
Lay him low, let him blow 

Of his turnips, white as snow; 
What cares he? he does not know 
How the rutabagas grow." 

Here is another, after "The Last Eose of Sum- 
mer": 

" 'Tis the last show for Greeley, 

And that show, oh how thin! 
All his old friends have freely 

Gone back now on him; 
No old-time admirer 

Will stick worth a straw, 
To that old aspirer 

From fair Chappaqua." 

The following on Horace Greeley was written by 
George Alfred Townsend, during the campaign of 

1872: 

' Like a man of the day, every day he had his say, 
And he said it like a bold writer freely; 
Who can stand in white and black with so little to take back, 
In the forty years of honest Horace Greeley ? " 

Another remarkable song, styled "The Last Rebel 
Yell,' ' purporting to be written by a Confederate sol- 
dier who had made up his mind to vote for Greeley, 
opened thus : 
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" 'I'm a rale old Reb, with but one leg left, 
And I'm 'fraid I can't raise so loud a yell, 
As when I followed Jackson through the Blue Ridge cleft, 
Or stormed in the ruins of Fort Hell. 

But the old yell comes, 
Though silent are the drums, 
Whoo-hoop ! 

( Gray columns in the van ! ) 
For the first of the Yanks, 
Who after we broke ranks, 

Behaved like an Uncle and a Man! " 

As elucidating this hearty encomium of a Southerner 
upon Greeley, it is well to recall the fact, now quite 
forgotten, that when Jefferson Davis, President of the 
defeated Confederacy, was a prisoner in Fortress Mon- 
roe, Horace Greeley was the first to offer his personal 
bail-bond for his release. The generous offer was ac- 
cepted, and it furnished a substantial proof of the broad 
humanity so characteristic of that great editor. His 
popularity, however, could not stand against the pres- 
tige of the victor of Appomattox, and soon after that 
crushing defeat his life ebbed away to its melancholy 
and pathotic close. With all his errors— and they were 
neither few nor small— Horace Greeley was a power 
among men, of undeniable mark and influence. He it 
was who originated the saying that it became the North 
to invite the South to ' i shake hands across the bloody 
chasm." 

In the campaign of 1880, General Garfield was elected 
over General Hancock. 

"Yankee Doodle" was again pressed into service 
—as in this quatrain: 

" The soldier boys are wide awake, 
And eager for the fray, sir ; 
They'll vote for Garfield — no mistake — 
On next election day, sir." 
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"Jim Garfield's at the front! 
Jim Garfield's at the front ! 
'T would be a sin to fail to win, 
With Garfield at the front! " 

And the " Democratic Campaign Songster" had the 
following: 

" O, how proudly will they cheer him, 
Hancock brave and true, 
Each one striving to be near him — 
Brave boys dressed in blue." 

When the Eepublicans put up Blaine and Logan in 
1884, the campaign carols embraced many parodies, 
and among them none was more musical or more effec- 
tive than one which thus began : 

" Oh, we'll rally round the flag, boys ! rally once again, 
Strike up our grand battle slogan, 
For our gallant standard-bearers, the Plumed Knight of Maine, 
And Black Eagle of the West, Jack Logan! 

The Union forever! hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the Democrats, lay 'em in the straw; 
While we rally round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting — hurrah for Blaine and Logan! " 

On the other hand, the Democrats kept up the spirits 
of their great historical party, in fighting for what 
proved the winning cause of Cleveland and Hendricks, 
by such melodies as this : 

"The Cleveland banner proudly waves, 

And greets the morning light, 
And round it rally those as friends 

Who once were foes in fight — 
Who once were foes in fight, my boys, 

But in a better day, 
Around the Cleveland banner throng, 

Alike, the Blue and the Gray." 
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The Presidential canvass of 1888 resulted in the elec- 
tion of Benjamin Harrison. The Democrats put up 
Cleveland and Thurman, and here is a stanza of one 
of their campaign songs : 

" Now, ' down with all disunion thought,' 

Say those who wore the gray ; 
' Away with ribald section talk/ 
The blue-coat veterans say ; 
They rally now in peace and pride, 

And who shall say them nay? 
For Cleveland now they come in blue — 
For Cleveland now in gray! " 

On the other hand, thus sang the Republican • min- 
strels : 

" Say, white folks, hab you seen Grove Cleveland, 

Wid de sadness on his face, 
Go round de White House mighty lonesome, 

Like he 'spects to leab de place ? 
He's heard de shout, Ben Harrison's comin', 

An he knows he's had his day; 
His eyes he rubs wid de red bandanna, 

For he's gwine to go away." 

And another song ran : 

" The man that puts his veto on 

The people's brave defenders, 
Shall find that ballots firmly thrown 

Are meant for double-enders ; 
Nor Cleveland clubs, nor Cobden clubs 

Can tide the matter over : 
Carry the news to the Freetrade cubs, 

Carry the news to Grover." 

The personal characteristics of candidates were 
often exploited in campaign songs. Senator Thurman, 
who stood for Vice President on the Cleveland ticket, 
was noted for his use of red silk bandanna handker- 
chiefs. So one melody ran to this refrain: 

" Let others boast the banner 
They call the red bandanna, 
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And try to sound its praise from sea to sea ; 

There's one that floats above it, 

And fondly, boys, I love it, 
The starry flag is good enough for me! 

Haul down that red bandanna! " Etc. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1900, there was 
no remarkable display of musical talent on the hust- 
ings. But songs were sung and campaign melo- 
dies were printed. Here is a single verse of one for 
Bryan: 

" Our people will soon have a voice, 
Nor bow to the corporate choice, 
Oh, honor this fall is dear to us all, 
For Bryan goes to the White House; 
When Bryan goes to the White House, 
To bid poor McKinley arouse, 
Oh! we will be there, with joy in the air, 
When Bryan goes to the White House. ,, 

History, however, does not record that Bryan went 
to the White House. 

The Republican campaign songs of 1900 included 
this: 

" In the hour of gravest peril, 
When fair Cuba would be free, 
With her hands outstretched appealing, 

To us for liberty; 
Then the call to arms resounded 

From the Presidential chair, 
And the Nation quickly answered, 
' Tell McKinley we'll be there. 
We'll be there, we'll be there, 
All united everywhere; 
On the sixth of next November, 
Tell McKinley! we'll be there! ' " 

The songs and poems of the Civil War period, of 
which many collections have been published, were more 
notable for quantity than for quality. Yet among 
them are a few worthy to live in a literature which can 
boast of very few lyric masterpieces. The sentiment 
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most dominant in these war poems is love of country 
—whether they were produced in the North or in the 
South. Each side in the long struggle of four years 
fought with full assurance of the justice, of their cause. 
Full of sincerity are all the verses, however varied the 
theme, or however crude and imperfect the expression. 
Among the poems which Confederate bards put forth 
was "A Cry to Arms," by Henry Timrod. Here is a 
single stanza : 

" Ho! woodmen of the mountain side! 

Ho! dwellers in the vales! 
Ho! ye who by the roaring tide 

Have roughened in the gales ! 
Gome ! flocking gayly to the fight, 

From forest, hill, and lake; 
We battle for our country's right, 

And for the lily's sake ! " 

James R. Randall's song— 

" There's life in the old land yet " 

has greater poetic merit than his more famous lyric, 
"My Maryland/ 9 which owed much of its wide vogue 
all through the war to the music of the air to which it 
was set. 

A fine monody on General Stonewall Jackson, by 
Henry L. Flash, of Galveston, opens thus : 

" Not midst the lightning of the stormy fight, 
Nor in the rush upon the vandal foe, 
Did kingly death, with his resistless might, 
Lay the great leader low." 

Perhaps General Albert Pike's poem, set to the 
lively Southern march of "Dixie," ranks among the 
best. The tune was composed by Daniel D. Emmett, 
of Ohio, for Bryant's Minstrels, who first sang and 
played it in New York, in 1859. The origin of the term 
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" Dixie,' ' as applied to the South, has been much dis- 
puted. Some maintain that from the similarity in 
sound of Dixie and Dixon, the name was first applied 
(by corruption) to the land south of Mason and Dix- 
on's line. But it is more than doubtful whether any 
such expression as "Dixon's land" was ever used. 
Another alleged origin derives the expression "Dixie" 
from the ten-dollar note "dix," issued by the Bank of 
Louisiana. These notes became known all over the 
South and up the Mississippi as "dixies," it is said, 
and the Southern country came to be called "Dixie's 
land." This seems rather apocryphal, but a third the- 
ory to account for the name is still more so. A large 
slaveholder, it is said, named "Dixie," removed from 
New York a century ago, to the South, and his planta- 
tion was called by his slaves "Massa Dixie's land." 
After a time, the phrase was extended to all the South- 
ern land, which was called "the land of Dixie" in popu- 
lar parlance thenceforward. 

However doubtful the origin of the term, its appli- 
cation has become established by more than half a cen- 
tury's usage; and as "usus norma loquendi" legiti- 
mates even slang expressions, it is too late for the 
purists to quarrel with the name. 

The fine lyric, entitled "The Conquered Banner," 
was written at the close of the Civil War by Father 
A. J. Eyan. It opens thus : 

" Furl that banner, for 'tis weary, 
Hound its staff 'tis drooping dreary ; 

Furl it, fold it — it is best; 
For there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a sword to save it, 
And there's not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it, 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 

Furl it, hide it— let it rest! " 
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The sentiment and the melody combine to give to this 
poem, which its author once said had become "the re- 
quiem of the lost cause," a tender and pathetic inter- 
est. 

In the vast number of popular songs which the war 
for the Union evoked, only a few can here be referred 
to. These may serve to represent the popular feeling 
that rose and swelled as the heart of the nation quick- 
ened its pulses with every victory, or was depressed 
and saddened at each disastrous defeat. These lyrics 
of the war were a vital and significant part of the his- 
tory of those times. They picture to us not only the 
impress of passing events, and the ever-varying for- 
tunes of the great struggle, but the emotions of the 
people under the stress and strain of ill fortune, or the 
exultant feeling inspired by military success. The 
more incisive of them came at once into the widest 
popularity. They were sung in political gatherings, 
in clubs, in parlors, in theaters, and in churches ; their 
refrains were hummed by men of business in their 
counting houses, by the farmers in their fields, and by 
the mechanics at their work; they were scattered in 
broadside ballads and in newspapers, and the very chil- 
dren sang them in the streets. 

But beyond and above the popular enthusiasm awak- 
ened among the people at home, came the impress of 
these stirring lyrics among the soldiers in the field. 
Almost every family had its father, son or brother at 
the front, and the mails that followed the armies bore 
these winged messengers, joined with the news from 
the loved ones at home. As the boys in blue lay in 
their long evening bivouacs, or pressed forward in 
their weary marches, they relieved the tedium of life 
by singing "Tenting on the old camp ground,' ' or 
"We'll rally round the flag, boys, rally once again," 
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or shouting the choral refrain, " Glory, glory, hallelu- 
jah! as we go marching on." 

One of the most expressive and stirring of the Civil 
War lyrics was " Three hundred thousand more," 
vrhich voiced the mighty impulse of the volunteer army 
of the Union. 

" We are coming, Father Abraham, 

Three hundred thousand more, 
From Mississippi's winding stream, 

And from New England's shore; 
We leave our ploughs and workshops, 

Our wives and children dear, 
With hearts too full for utterance, 

With but a silent tear: 
Six hundred thousand loyal men 

And true have gone before, 
We are coming, Father Abra'am, 

Three hundred thousand more! " 

Another favorite melody of the Union camps ran 
thus: 

" Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 

We will rally from the hill-side 

We will rally from the plain, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom! 
The Union forever! hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitors, up with the stars ! 
While we rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom! " 

One of the favorite lyrics of the soldiers was 
4 i Marching Along, ' ' which thus began : 

"The army is gathering from near and from far: 
The trumpet is sounding the call for the war; 
McClellan's our leader, he's gallant and strong, 
We'll gird on our armor and be marching along." 

The popular marching song, " John Brown's Body," 
owes its vogue more to its stirring refrain— 
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"Glory, glory, hallelujah! " 

than to any merit in the sentiment or in the poetry— in 
T)oth of which it is wofully deficient. A Massachusetts 
version of the song has this chorus : 

"Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 

Sings that army in the skies; 
Glory to the Lord, our Captain ! 

His army here replies. 
Glory rings through heaven's arches, 

Earth takes on the grand accord ; 
Glory! on to glory marches 

The army of the Lord." 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's "Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public" is more of a religious anthem than an army 
song. 

Here is a cheery refrain which became highly popu- 
lar toward the close of the war: 

" When Johnny comes marching home again, 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
We'll give him a hearty welcome then, 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
The men will cheer, the boys will shout, 
The ladies they will all turn out, 

And we'll all feel gay, 
When Johnny comes marching home." 

Thomas Buchanan Read's stirring poem, "Sheri- 
dan's Ride," was generally considered one of the best 
martial lyrics, if not leading all others. Whittier's 
41 Barbara Frietchie," if embodying more poetry than 
fact, promises to outlive most of the verse of the Civil 
War period. Perhaps we should except that fine lyric, 
4 ' The Blue and the Gray, ' ' by Francis M. Finch. This 
sympathetic poem, which has had a powerful influence 
toward the re-union of the States, was founded on a 
touching incident of Decoration Day in 1867, when 
Southern ladies strewed fldwers upon the graves in 
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Mississippi of Confederate and Federal soldiers alike. 
Thus the poem closes : 

" No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Nor the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray." 



